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John the Baptist was filled with the Holy Ghost from his very birth, that God's prom- 
ise is to both parents and their children, that regeneration is the way to salvation, 
hence if infants can be saved they can be regenerated, that the children of Christians 
are " holy " as others are not, and that circumcision carried with it all that evangelical 
churches claim for baptism. Calvin {Institutes IV, 16) and other reformers held that 
no argument urged against infant baptism does not apply against infant circumcision, 
which God commanded. We would hardly say with Calvin that the objections to 
psedobaptism from history are " shamefully contrary to truth," but we are convinced 
that much more can be urged from this source than Lobstein seems to think. 

Chicago Theological Seminary. H. M. Scott. 



The Archeology of the Mode of Baptism. By Benjamin B. 
Warfield ; Bibliotheca Sacra, 1896, pp. 601-644. 

The practice of the church is divided into an eastern and a western 
mode. Broadly speaking, the East baptizes by a trine immersion; the West 
by affusion. When we scrutinize the history of these differing prac- 
tices, however, we quickly learn that, with whatever unessential varia- 
tions in details, the usage of the East runs back into a high antiquity; 
while there are indications on the surface of the western usage that it 
is comparatively recent in origin, and survivals of an older custom 
persist side by side with it ; so that there was a time when immersion 
was as universal in the West as in the East. There is a sense, then, 
in which we may say broadly that the present diversity in baptismal 
usage is a growth of time ; and that, should we move back within the 
first millennium of the church's life, we should find the whole Christian 
world united in the ordinary use of trine immersion. 

Was conformity to this mode of baptism held to be essential to the 
validity of baptism, or only necessary to the good order of the church? 
There never was a time when the church insisted upon immersion as 
the only valid mode of baptism. In support of this position may be 
cited the testimony of the Didache which allows affusion in case of 
scarcity of water ; also, the well-known testimony of Cyprian con- 
cerning the validity of clinic baptism. It is also the assumption of 
the fathers in their discussion concerning the salvation of the apostles 
or of other ancient worthies who had died unbaptized. With whatever 
stringency trine immersion may have been held to be the only regular 
mode of baptism, other modes were not considered invalid. " We meet 
with no evidence from the writings of the fathers that baptism by 
affusion was held anything other than irregular and extraordinary; 
but we meet with no evidence that it was accounted void ; it was even 
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held, on the contrary, imperative duty in case of necessity, whether on 
account of paucity of water, or on account of the weakness of the 
recipient." 

But the evidence of the practice of affusion as something more than 
an unusual and extraordinary mode of baptism which fails us in the 
writings of the fathers seems to be provided in the monumental repre- 
sentations of the rite, although this apparent evidence runs athwart the 
consentient witness of the literary remains. The two lines of evidence, 
thus contradictory as it might seem at first sight, may be reconciled 
by adopting the theory of de Rossi that normal baptism was performed 
in the early church by a mode that united immersion and affusion in 
a single rite. The idea in any case would be an entire bath. The 
candidate standing in the water, this could be accomplished either by 
sinking the head beneath the water or by raising the water over the 
head. The monuments simply bear their witness to the prevalence of 
the latter mode of completing the ordinance. And when we once 
perceive this, we perceive also that the pictured monuments do not 
stand alone in this testimony. The extant fonts also suggest this form 
of the rite. And the literary notices themselves are filled with indica- 
tions that the mode of baptism thus suggested was the common mode 
throughout the Christian world. This is implied, indeed, in the sig- 
nificance attached to the baptism of the head. "When we dip our 
heads in water as in a grave," says Chrysostom, "our old man is buried; 
and when we rise up again, the new man rises therewith." The ritual 
given in the " Catechesis " of Cyril of Jerusalem contains the same impli- 
cation ; we are told that the candidates, after having confessed their 
faith, "thrice dipped themselves m the water, and thrice lifted themselves 
from out thereof." 

It may therefore be assumed that " normal patristic baptism was by a 
trine immersion upon a standing catechumen, and that this immersion 
was completed either by lowering the candidate's head beneath the 
water, or (possibly more commonly) by raising the water over his head 
and pouring it upon it." Additional support for this assumption is to 
be found in the fact that the fathers looked upon baptism primarily as 
a bath. 

One further question is to be considered, namely, whether this 
mode of baptism represents truly the original mode of baptism as 
handed down to the church by the apostles. The earliest literary and 
monumental evidence does not go back any farther than the middle of 
the second century. At that time a form of immersion, though not 
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without allowance of a simple affusion in case of need, was practiced 
in the church. But Christian institutions in the middle of the second 
century, and much more at its end, were not the unaltered institutions 
of the apostolic age. In these circumstances we shall welcome any 
further line of investigation which promises to throw light on our 
problem. Such light it might seem would be found in the relation of 
Christian baptism to what is known as proselyte baptism or the rab- 
binical custom of initiating proselytes into the Jewish faith by a formal 
and complete immersion. But proselyte baptism was apparently a 
growth of the second century after Christ, and this line of inquiry is 
profitless. The archaeological inquiry as to the mode of Christian bap- 
tism leaves us hanging, therefore, in the middle of the second century. 
Where, then, are we to go for knowledge of really primitive baptism ? 
If the archaeology of the rite supplies ground for no very safe inference, 
where can we obtain satisfactory guidance ? Apparently only from 
the New Testament itself. We are seemingly shut up to the hints and 
implications of the sacred pages for trustworthy information here. 
But the conclusions to which these hints and implications would con- 
duct us it is not the purpose of this article even to suggest. 

This will be to many an unsatisfactory conclusion. It is not questioned by fair- 
minded scholars that very early in the history of the Christian church differences arose 
in the administration of the actt>f baptism. They were to be expected in connection 
with the growth of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. But no such differences 
;are discoverable in the New Testament. Indeed so clear and definite is its teach- 
ing that historians of every name — Mosheim, Thiersch, Venema, Guericke, Bunsen, 
Schaff, Pressense", Kurtz, Stanley, Dollinger — and New Testament interpreters in 
the various branches of the Christian church — Fritzsche, de Wette, Olshausen, 
.Alford, Lange, Meyer, Tholuck, Lightfoot — have declared that the act of baptism in 
New Testament times was immersion and not affusion. It is to be wished, therefore, 
that Dr. Warfield had pursued his inquiries a little further and laid before us not 
merely the hints and implications but the clear testimony of the New Testament docu- 
ments with reference to the primitive act of baptism. Perhaps he purposes to do this 
in another paper. 

Portland, Maine. Henry S. Burrage. 



Das Todesjahr Agrippa's II, des letzten Judischen Konigs. Von 
Carl Erbes ; Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftliche Theologie, Vol. 39, 
Heft 3, pp. 415-435- 
One of the disputed points of chronology in the New Testament 

times is the date of the death of Agrippa II. In spite of the difficulties 



